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UTILITY. 

The most extraordinary notions are abroad respecting 
Uriiry, and the followers of Utility—the Uriz1rari- 
ans ; the former is seldom alluded to without a sneer, 
and the latter never. The very nameis enough. To 
calla man a Utilitarian—what is it but to call him by a 
very oddname? And what are odd names good for but 
to be laughed at? Ask the newspaper-people. 

The Greeks had their notions of utility, and so had the 
Romans ; but they were the vague, shadowy, imperfect 
type of the substantial doctrine which has lately begun 
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be a serious and formal annunciation of his faith ; and he 
will perhaps be more astonished when he comes to see 
the celebrated Mr. Colton, the author of Lacon, that 
severe thinker, and otherwise extraordinary man, abso- 
lutely blundering about the same subject, with a pertinac- 
ity and a composure only to be equalled by some parts of 
«* De Lolme on the constitution of England,”’ or by that 
man, the author of a reply to Beccaria, who by way of 
showing, to the utter confusion of all those who alluded 
to perpetual motion, even as a figure of speech, that the 
very idea was impossible, profoundly observed, that as 


to be thought of, studied and understood, by certain of|all materials were perishable, there could be no such 


the ablest men of Europe. Among the moderns, Hel- 
vetius and Paley, the latter of whom borrowed his whole 
ground-work from the former, though the superstructure 
is entirely his own, are entitled to the chief praise for 
having stripped the doctrine of all mystery and qualifica- 
tion, and made it what it deserves to be considered—a 
perfect rule of conduct—a rule even more perfect than 
that, which appears at first view to be incapable of im- 
provement—i, e.—the rule which bids you do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you : for that, in 
some cases would not be a sure guide for the understand- 


thing as perpetual motion. Just so with a multitude 
more—they have erred as strangely in what they have 
said of this new doctrine and of its followers ; and for my 
own part, I can allege that I have seldom or never seen 
either alluded to ina book, or heard either alluded to 
in conversation, without perceiving that the writer or 
the speaker was meddling with that, of whose elemen- 
tary principles he was inexcusably ignorant. 

Now let us lay down the rule without fear or favor; and 
try it with a becoming courage—carry us where it may. 
Do anything,says the advocate of utility, if by doing it 


ing. As for example—a judge is about to give sentence of| you produce more good than evil.—Murder, lie and steal. 


death, or an executioner is about to do execution. What 
if the culprit were to turn upon either and say—Art thou 
ofa truth a christian? If so—do as thou would’st be 
done by—Let me go free. How could the judge escape— 
what plea could he offer? It might be said, to be sure, 
that the criminal after setting aside the law, for his own 


Stop at no crime. Butcher your parents or your children. 
Make war upon your country—do what you please— 
make war upon heaven if you will. But before you move 
one step in the work—before you breathe your purpose 
aloud—be sure that you are going to produce more good 
than evil. If you are not certain—stop—if you are not 


gratification, should not be allowed to set it up again, for| certain that the act must produce more good than mis- 


a defence against the consequences of his act. But how 


chief, whatever happen—though the sky should fall—do 


would that excuse the judge ? for he, whetherthe crimi-| not lift a finger. But are you never to do some evil, that 
nal pleaded or not, would be bound ez officio, to take} good may come of it ?—Yes, if that be your motive ; and 


notice of the law ; and therefore to do as he would be 
done by. It might be said too——for it has been said—that 


if it be such evil as you, yourself, would not be ashamed 
to avow, Suppose a madinan were pursuing a litile 


the judge who proceeds to give senrence of death on a| child. Suppose the child were to pass you, and escape 
fellow creature, notwithstanding the law, Thou shalt do|into a hiding place, without being seen by the pursuer; 
as thou wouldest be done by, does so,not in violation|and suppose he were to ask you if the child had gone 
but in confirmation of that law, inasmuch as if he had|that way—and you were to say he had not—you would 
done what the culprit has done—he would be willing to] be telling a falsehood, not with a certainty of saving the 
recéwe sentence of death. But this is a wretched fallacy,| child’s life, but with a prospect of doing so. Would you 


amere subterfuge ; and the law itself, so far, is imper-| be justified —that would depend upon your own views of 


fect. 


utility ? If your untruth, on account of your character, 


Now—suppose that instead of being told to do as we} the station you occupied, or the incapacity of those who 


would be done by in all cases ; we were told to do that, 


were about you, were likely to introduce a habit of un- 


which would produce the greatest happiness to the great-|:ruth in trivial cases, it might be questionable whether 


est number. Here then would bea daw about which} you bad done most evil or good ? 


But suppose you 


there could be no dispute. {t would apply in all cases—| knew that by telling the untruth you would save a fellow 
in every age. Now thisin fact is the law of utility—the| creature’s life—and suppose the pursuer, instead of being 
great pervading and abiding principle of that new sect,|a madman, were a man capable of committing murder, and 
not in religion, but in morals, who are known abroad, and| suppose you knew therefore, that by telling the untruth, 


are beginning to be known here, as Utilitarians. 


If the readers of the Yankee will refer to page 46, no. 


you would not only save the life of the child, but the life 
of the murderer—and perhaps his soul—what then ? 


vi. and to page 51, no. vii. they will see what the notions} Would you be justifiable? You might be—or you might 


of the Editor are, and what Archdeacon Paley’s notions] not 


If you were the high priest of a nation that could 


were on the subject of utility ; after which, if he will re-| not perceive the why and the wherefore of suclr distinc- 
turn to this paper and bear with me patiently for a good|‘.ons—if they were likely to stop at no untruth for an: 
haif hour, I will try to give him a sort of general view of| purpose, or even to disregard truth in their daily inter- 


the doctrine, with a sketch of its history, and a few saro 


ples of the kind of error that prevails generally on the sub- 


course with each other, in consequence of your example, 
it might be better for both to perish, the child and the 


ject,—I might almost say universally among those who} murderer, than for you to be guilty of untruth. 


pretend to write about it. He will be surprised undoub‘ 


Tt comes to this, then, you will say—Every man is to 


edly, to find such men as the late president Adams erring] judge for himself Certainly. But is not that a dangerous 
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trine of power—if it be wilfully perverted. He who 
would steal or lie, under pretence of consulting the great 
principle of utility, is the very man who would steal or 
lie, under pretence of doing as he would be done by. If 
he would excuse himself by saying that he did the mischief 
under an idea that more good than evil would come of 
it—he must either speak the truth, or not speak the 
truth. If he does not speak the truth, he would not scru- 
ple to say, if he were pressed, that by taking another’s 
property, he had done as he would be done by. And if 
he did speak the truth, he is only to be pitied like every 
other conscientious man who errs, not for lack of honesty, 
but for lack either of judgment or education. The result 
is, that you are to teach people to see the truth, to look 
ahead, to judge fairly. In other words, you are tu edu- 
cate them. 

Now, without stopping to inquire into the doctrine of 
utility, as it appeared by glimpses in the writings or 
teachings of the ancients, let us go straightway to such of 
the moderns as have contributed to give it a shape. 

Of the greatest-happiness-principle, we have a 
pretty decided view in the works of two or three lawyers, 
and political writers about the time and immediately 
after the time of— 

HosaEes— 
Who in his LeviaTHan, declares that the safety of the 
people should be the supreme law ; that public good in 
every case whatever, should prevail over private.(1) 
Hobbes was followed by Mandeville, Swift and Chester- 
field, in England ; and by Helvetius and Rochefoucauld 
and Rousseau in France.(2) 


Swirtr—RovssEav. 


‘* Swift in his detached thoughts observes, that there are 
some whose self-love inclines them to please others, and 
some whose self love inclines them to please themselves ; 
the first he designates as the virtuous, and the second as 
the vicious. Rousseau saw the difficulty of the egotistical 
creed and to avoid it, divides self-love into two orders, a 
higker and a lower, a sensual and a spiritual ; and labors 
to convince us that his higher order of self-interest is com- 
patible with virtue, the lower not.’’ 

Here we have the beautiful doctrine trying to work it- 
self up to the light. Nothing however was made of it, till 
Paley undertook the matter in a serious way ; nor did 
Paley carry it far enough—it was left for Mr. Bentham 
to give it power and plausibility, and to apply it as a per- 
fect law to all the business of life. 

Ouiver GoipsmITH: 

But leaving these, let us go to another class of writers. 
Oliver Goldsmith had his notions too of this new rule ; 
and as they happen to be like those of many a sensible 
head, they are worth refering to here. 

In a part of the Vicar of Wakefield—I forget where row, 
for I have not read the book for many years, though I have 

he most exalted opinion of it as a story, the kind-hearted 
author goes into a heavy argument to show that evil may 
not be done for the sake of good to follow. And the very 
marrow of what he says amounts to this—that between 
the evil done by you and the good that follows, even if 
it should follow, there must be an interval : that you may 
be cut off, and called up to your final account, during that 
interval : and that therefore you must sufler for the evil 

‘ou did, without having advantage from the good you 





1) Blockstone says the same thing, hut he does not mean what he says, where 
‘ve spe ks of pursuing criminals into their castles or houses; or rather—he means 





egregiously in the very outset of a paragraph, meant to} doctrine ?—-Assuredly it is, and so is every other doc- 








what be says not for a general law, but for a law in that particular case. 
(2) Lo his © Maxims” and “ Falsity of human virtue.” 
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hoped. Now ali his, though very like the reasoning of 
Oliver Goldsmith in general, I take tobe such reasoning 
as would not satisfy anybody now—save perhaps here and 
there a novel-reader. Why did he not perceive that if a 
man be judged at all, hereafter, he must be judged by his 
motives, and by them alone ; or more carefully speaking, 
by the purposes of his heart? And if so, what would he 
have to fear, whoshould be able to say to the judge of the 
quick and the dead—Lo! I appeal to thee—eur Father ! 
—Thou knowest that I meant good and notevil, when I 
did this thing. 


BENTHAM. 

To Jeremy Bentham we are indebted for the establish- 
ment of the sect of Utilitarians, and for setting forth the 
whole ground-work of their sublime and simple faith so 
clearly and soenergetically,that people are converted every 
day by merely reading over the chapter headed Utility— 
a chapter [ mean to republish before long. It is already 
translated, but I have no room for it now, and shall con- 
tent myself for the present with repeating ard exposing a 
few of the many crue! and absurd slanders that have been 
heaped upon him and his doctrines within a few years. 
One of the first to assail him wasa Blackwood writer ; 
ind he did so, not because he knew anything about, or 
cared anything about, the doctrine of Utility, but because 
Jeremy Bentham was the head of the Radicals; because 
he had been attacked by the Quarterly Review, the chief 
Tory Journal ; and because he had been well treated by 
the Edinburgh Review, the chief Whig Journal. For 
many years they lost no opportunity of sneering at the 
age—‘* the white headed sage.’’ Nor was anything 
-ver said in his favor by Blackwood, till I introduced the 
following paragraph, into a paper I furnished him. This 
was before I had ever seen Bentham, anda long while 
after I had given up all idea of it ; for I had learnt some- 
thing of his habits, and much asI wanted to meet him, and 
though [ would have crossed the Atlantic to meet him, after 
reading his great work on Morals and Legislation, I 
would not have gone a step out of my way to request an 
introduction, 

Speaking of the revised codes and of the several con- 
stitutions of America, I said, ‘* Setting aside John Locke’s 

onstitution for Caroiina, and Jeremy Bentham’s conun- 
drums in legislation,to speak reverently of what we cannot 
speak irreverently of—a truly great and incomprehen- 
sible man, whose thoughts are problems, and whose words 
(when they are English) miracles,” &c. &e. 

I give this merely to show what my notions of the Phi- 
losopher were before I was acquainted with him. I had 
read but few of his works then, though I had read all that 
| knew of, and they gave me the idea of un extraordinary 
man. But | saw the newspapers and journals in travail with 
absurd stories about him and his writings ; a few uncon- 
nected, incomprehensible parts I had met with—and these 
{ called his conundrwms in legislation. But after lI had 
in opportunity of knowing and studying the man, I thought 

ery differently of these same conundrums, Not that I 
agreed with him in everything. No indeed—for many a 
tough battle have we had concerning several of his favor- 
ite opinions ; but 1 saw so much to agree with, that I be- 
came a disciple and follower of the faith he taught ; and 
this without even wishing to be so—nay before I was 
master of the whole of it ; for after he had put me in 
the path, having his clear and beautiful maxim of utility 
for a guide, [ anticipated him at every step of the demon- 
stration. 


he had a book to make—Mr. Bentham was a good subject 
for a chapter—and he had lived in one of Mr. Bentham’s 
houses (the rent of which he never paid,) overlooking a 
large garden, in which the dear old man used to trot for 
exercise, with his white hair blowing about his face, like 
the hair of a child.—So much for William Hazlitt’s por- 
traiture of Bentham. He has made two,I am told, though 
[ never saw but one. 

After this followed captain Parry, already exposed in 
the Yankee, friend Griscomb of New-York, and «about 
forty more ; but as they have meddled, some with one, 
and some with another part of his works or theories, I 
shall pass them by. Friend Griscomb, however, had bet-| 
ter read Mr. Bentham’s Panopticon, before he proses 
again about the Bridewell at Edinborough, which he sup- 
poses to have been built according to Mr. B's panopticon- 
plan. 

But there is one writer whom I cannot overlook so 
readily, so shrewd, so keen, so otherwise to be depend- 
ed on are his remarks. I allude tothe author of Baby- 
lon the Great. ‘I know not’’ says he, ** whyI should 
conceal the parties for whom Tur CHronic ce, at least 
at onetime labored—they were Richard Carlisle, and a 
soi-disant philosopher somewhere westward of Tem- 
ple bar; the one of whom labored (perhaps he did it 
through terror of starvation which was at least some ex- 
tenuation of his labor) to set men aliogether free from 
the restraints of religion, and the other labored (and if 
be did it without any necessity of pecuniary reward, that 
was no extenuation of his labor—(indeed !) to intro- 
duce among the most heartless of his fellow subjects, 
notions which would have gone far to subvert not only 
the moral principles, but the rational feelings of a 
large proportion of the poorer classes.’’ A grave 
charge that, my masters, a very grave charge; but luck- 
ily for Mr. B. without one word of truth init. Mr. Ben- 
tham preached utility ; and certain of his followers did, 
I acknowledge, attempt to do what they narrowly es- 
caped the exposure they merited and the punishment 
they would have received at law for doing. But he had 
no hand in it—he saw with shame and sorrow the precip- 
itate and foolish misconduct of those, who while they 
pretended to do good, were in reality sowing the whole 
neighborhood with mischief. 

Kant. 

Now apply what has been said toa familiar case. 
The great German Philosopher, Kant, would not allow a 
man to tell a falsehood even to save a friend from death, 
by the hand of a ruffian or a maniac. He would not al- 
low you ** to do evil that good might come, or that good 
and evil were only good and evil with reference to 
their consequences.’’ And here laying aside the au- 
thority of Dr. Johnson, it would not be difficult for one 
who professed to be governed by the principle of Utility, 
to decide against the great German, without wavering or 
misgiving. Where would be the mischieftothe moral 
sense of the community, were it published tothe world 
that Kant or another had told an untruth to stop a ruffian 
or a maniac on his way to butchery? Would others feel 
themselves privileged on his authority, to utter untruth, 
not forthe advantage, but for the injury of a fellow 
creature? In the case supposed, a great immediate evil 
is prevented—the consequent mischief is, if any, but 
small and remote. If otherwise, or even if it appear so 
one would be justified in coming to a different conclusion. 


Jacost. 





But the poison that Blackwood poured into the waters 
of literature, had circulated with them through every 
channel of public opinion. And Jeremy Bentham at last 
came to be regarded as a sort of moral and politica! Swe- 
denbourg. 

Afer Blackwood, came Hazlitt, who pretended to give a 
full length portrait of Mr. Bentham. This passed for some- 
thing very trae—nevertheless it hardly contains a word 
of truth. He mentions the ring sent by Alexander, but he 
makes a sad story of it. He describes Bentham’s eyes at 
one time as * lack-lustre,’’ and before he gets through 
the page as glittering with vivacity. I have not Mr. H. 
to refer to, or I would quote the passage. He then affects 
to enter into a sober investigation ofthe mind of Jeremy 
Bentham—Good God !—William Hazlitt trying to sound 
the depths of Jeremy Bentham’s mind—aa well might he 
hope ‘o sound the Pacific with a chain of flowers, or with 
the trinkets at the end of a watch ribbon.—But so it was , 
he talked of Godwin, and he talked of Paley, and he at 
Jast concluded to conclude, that Bentham was “ no great 


things after all’’—a mere getter-up of other men’s cast-ot! 


ideas, Bat, if Mr. Hazlitt’s love of truth was what I have 
acknowledged itto be, and what Hunt says it is, how 
could he say such things of Bentham,if they were not true ? 
Simply because he did not know them to be untrue. He 


:¢ never interchanged a word with Mr. Bentham, I be- 


. 


»—al any rate, he wasnot at all acquainted with him— 





But another German metaphysician denies the ex- 
istence of any fixed or definite rule, by which the inter- 
|preter of God in the heart of man is bound—the moral 
| sense—for both he and Kant, likethe Friends, allow 
jan innate moral sense—something not the growth of edu- 

cation, nor subject either to be stifled or produced by 
circumstances. Jacobi would leave the conscience at 
jfull liberty to decide in every case—that being what he 
| considers the voice of God in the heart. Now, so far, 
without stopping to show whether what is called consci- 
ence is or is not the growth of education—for the con- 
science of a Jew and a Christian, of a Hindoo and a Turk, 
are always according to the faith in which they were 
brought up, the Utilitarian would® agree with Jacobi. 
Let your conscience, orin other words, your judgment 
judge in every case. Being satisfied that youare going 
to produce more good than evil, by a given step—take it 
—by a given act, do it. If you mistake, the fault is not 
yours—yon are safe, so long as you are honest. But says 
Mad. de Stael, speaking of this very philosopher and of 
this very subject—He isso well guided by his own feelings, 
that he may not have sufficiently reflected on the conse- 
quences of such a rule of morality to the mass of mankind 
For what could we say to those, who are’ going aside from 
ihe path of duty, and who should pretend that they were 
but yielding to the impulses of the conscience ? Undoubt 
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they said ; but they have been helped to an argument, 
which may seem to justify whatever they do ; and it isa 
good deal for men to have a few phrases ready to urge in 
favor of their deeds. They make use of them at first only 
to deceive others ; but they finish by deceiving them- 
selves.’’ This is very well said, but what does it amount 
to ?—Only to this, that by urging utility as the standard 
of morals, you urge that which is capable of abuse—that 
which a hypocrite may avail himself of ; that which may 
help a wicked man toa plausible word or two. But 
afterall, what do we care for plausible words in the 
mouth of a hypocrite or knave? He may urge the finest 
and boldest of arg ts—he may reason like a god— 
but there stands the fact, there goes the judgment of his 
fellow—he cannot alier the one, nor stop the other 
Few believe a bad man to be sincere ; and they who do, 
are rather inclined to pity than to copy him, 
Few are they that ever believe anybody to be sincere 
who, having done what they consider a bad action, de- 
clares that he did it with a good motive—with a view to 
some high purpose. If you are doubtful of the truth of 
what I say, call to mind a case, if you can, where on be- 
ing satisfied a neighbor that had perpetrated any unworthy 
act, youhave acquitted him immediately on the strength 
of his tried virtue. How little danger therefore in the 
pretences of a bad man? Take avery decided case. 
Not many years ago, Purinton murdered his whole 
family—but one of a large household survived to narrate 
the awful circumstances. Till that event, Purinton bore 
the best of characters. He was of an amiable temper, 
and brimful of religious-hope. He had been a good fa- 
ther and a good husband. Yet when he hewed his whole 
family to pieces with an axe—they who had known him 
for years, were doubtful of his sincerity—he was dead, he 
had ofiered up his own life to prove his sincerity—he 
had died with his beloved children—and yet how few 
were they that believed him to have put them to death 
from the best and holiest of motives? And of those few 
that did believe, what in truth there can be no doubt 
of—namely—that he strove to obey, not to disobey what 
he mistook for the promptings of divinity ,did any one ever 
believe that Purinton was right ?—No—they looked 
upon him as a poor bewildered wretch, who had offered 
himself up in sacrifice to the unknown god, under a fearful 
mistake—a sort of hallucination like that described in one 
of Brown’s novels, where a father destroys his wife, and 
Ibelieve a family in the same way, under an idea that 
he has been commanded todo so, even as Jacob was, to 
offer up Isaac to the God of the Heb:ews. Of what are 
we to be afraid then—of the hypocrite—of the man that 
lives and flourishes after the violation of that law, which 
others are swayed by—when we are not to be convinced 
by one that lays himself down in his grave, red with the 
blood of his little ones, to show that he has faithfully ap- 
plied the great maxim of utility? I say no—and 1 “ay 
therefore, that Mad. de Stael has gone wide of the mar 
in the little she has urged against Jacobi. 

Lacon, 

But, leaving Mad. de Stael, a writer who could not rea- 
son, let us go to another—one who was always reasoning 
or pretending to reason, even while he uttered a joke. (1) 
I allude tothe reverend Mr. Colton—the author of La- 
con. Of his merit as an author I shall have occasion to 
say a few words hereafter—at present I will concede to 
him the high place that appears to be generally awarded 
to the sententious and watchful, and vigorous, and 
keen. They who are able to say much in few words are 
very apt to pass for more than they are worth—and he 
may be like others ; but I shall not stop now to examine 
the foundation of his work ; it is enough that in his two 
volumes of maxims, he has thought proper on three sev- 
eral occasions, to allude to the doctrines of utility with a 
sneer, and that in two out of the three, he has actually 
entered into a serious argument to prove that to be ab- 
surd—that of which he knew just nothing at all. 

In maxim ecccxxviii—after saying a good deal (for 
him)about Socrates, and selfishness, and the present state 
of society, he says, with what in him was almost a spirit 
of prophecy, he being ignorant at the time, as I shall 
show hereafter, that the very thing which he foretold and 
foresaw, was actually in existence while he was writing 
the prediction,—** But I foresee the period,” * when 
some new and parent idea in morals, the matriz 
of abetter order of things shall reconcile us more 
completely to God, to nature and to ourselves.” Now 
this, the Utilitarian believes to be the very definition of 
the great principle of utility, and if the Rev. Mr. Colton 
had been well acquainted with what he afterwards at- 
tempted to ridicule, he would never have written that 
passage, or having written it, he would have referred to 
it aseither a description, or a prophecy, relating to the 











edly it would be seen that they were hypocrites in what 


(1) Some authors, in a vain attempt to be cutting and dry, give us only that’ 
which is cut and dried. ° *™ Lacon, xxxiv. 
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greatest-happiness-principle, or in other words, which I 
have adopted for the motto of this paper—The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

But this odd prediction appeared in the first volume of 
the reverend author’s maxims. After a while another 
volume appeared, and he, wishing to have the credit of a 
discovery which he had not made, or wishing to fulfil his 
own prophecy, undertook to provide the very law he had 
spoken of, the new and parent idea in morals—the ‘** ma- 
trix’? of truth, But how did he doit? Here are his 
words— 


“ There are two principles, however, of established acceptance in morals ; 
first, tbat self-interest is the main spring of all our actions, a nd secondly, that util- 
ity is the test of their value. Now there are some cases where these maxims are 
not tenable, hecause they are not true; for some of the noblest energies of grati- 
tude, of affection, of courage, and of benevolence, are not resolvable into the 
first. If it be said indeed, that these estimable qualities may, after ali, be traced 
to self-interest. because all the duties that flow from them area sonrce of the 
highest gratification to those that perform them, this I p:esume savours rather too 
much of an identical proposition, and is only a round-about mode of inform- 
ing us that virtuous men will act virtuously. Take care of number one, says the 
warldling, and the Christian says so too; for he has taken the best care of number 
one, who takes care that number one shall goto heaven; that blessed place is 
full of those same selfish beings who, by having constantly done good to others, 
have as constantly gratified themselves. I humbly conceive, therefore, that it is 
much nearer the truth, to say that all men have an interestin being good, than 
that all men are good from interest. As to the standard of utility, this is a mode 
of examining human actions, that looks too much to the event, for there are oc- 
casions where a man may effect the greatest general good, by the smallest indi- 
vidual sacrifice ; and there are others where he may make the greatest individual 
sacrifice, and yet produce bat little general good. “ If iudeed the moral philoso- 
pher is d-te-mined to do all his work with the smallest possible quantity of 
tools, and would wish to cope with the natural philosopher, who has explained 


such wonders, from the two simple causes of impulse and of gravity. in this case 
he must Jook out for maxims as universal as those occasions to which he would 


apply them. Perhaps he might begin by affirming with me that—men are the 
same, and this will patnrally lead him to another conclusion, that if men are the 
same, they can have but ove common principle of action, T'he attainment of 
apparent good ; those two simple truisms contain the whole of my philosophy. 
and as they have not been worn out in the performance of one undertaking, I 
trust they will not fail me in the execution of another. 


Let us now look a little into our author’s reasoning. 
If you take the whole passage together, it would appear to 
be a decided attack upon the strong holds of the Utilitari- 
an faith. But if you examime it piece-meal, and receive 
what he offers for a substitute as well as for a discovery, 
you find the Rev. Mr. Colton himself, to be a Utilitarian! 
though probably without either k nowing it or suspecting 
it. And so with a multitude more. 

In the first place, the Utilitarian says that selfishness— 
or in the language of Bentham, who being aware of the 
mischief done every day, and at every breath by the word 
selfishness, thought proper to calla proper selfishness, 
that which looks to the future—qa self-regarding interest 
—is the main-spring of al] our actions, 

Now this the reverend Mr. Colton flatly denies. He says 
** there are some cases where this maxim is ** not tenable, 
because not true ;’’ for that “* some of the noblest ener- 
gies of gratitude, of affection, of courage, and of benevo- 
lence, are not reso:vable intoit.””, Having said this, which 
for a common author, who disdains to reason, would be 
enough to say, he proceeds to the proof. And here we 
have it—* If it be said indeed that these amiable qualities 
may after all be traced to self-interest, because all the 
duties that flow from them are a source of the highest 
gratification to those that perform them, this I presume, 
savors too much of an identical proposition, and is only a 
round-about mode of informing us that virtuous men ac’ 
virtuously. Take care of number one says the worldling, 
and the christian says so too ; for he has taken the best 
care of number one, who takes care that number one 
shall go to heaven ; that blessed place, is full of 
those same selfish beings, who by having constantly 
done -good to others, have as constantly gratified 
themselves.’ Now laughable as it may appear, these 
very passages contain the whole pith and marrow of 
the Utilitarian’s faith. They are just exactly what he 
teaches and what he believes. He believes that heaven is 
full of these selfish beings ; and that they only are happy, 
they only wise, who are selfish on earth in the same way. 
But is there no distinction to be supposed between the 
selfishness that sacrifices the future to the present, and 
that which sacrifices the present to the future? None to 
be made between that which leads one wretched creature 
to destroy another for the gratification of a brief and base 
appetite, whether of the soul or the body ; and that which 
leads another to offer himself up, in sacrifice for the good 
of others, of a wife or achild, of his country or of the 
world ? Both are influenced by the very same motive— 
both seek their own happiness—both enjoy the reward 
they look for, though that of one may be the anticipa- 
tion of what others will say of him hereafter. Are we to 
have it called a dispute about words then, if we desire to 
have all selfishness denominated—not selfishness, for that 
word has been so long applied in an ill sense, that it 
cannot now be used in a good one—but-a self-regardine 
interest 2? Are we to be told that we do not know wha’ 
we teach, if we say that every man is to be judged 
by the manner in which his self-regarding interest may 


show itself ? or that when it is long-sighted and provi- 
dent, regarding the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, it is virtue ; when short-sighted, and regardless 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number— 
either vice or weakness? But the Rev. Mr. Colton 
would have you believe that we assert an identical prop- 
osition—that when we say the virtuous man acts in a 
certain way, or the wise man ina certain way ; we do 
but assert that the virtuous man acts virtuously, and the 
wise man wisely.—If so, then every syllogism is an iden- 
tical proposition; every protracted argument another. But 
the Rev. Mr. Colton does not appear to understand right- 
ly what is meant by an identical proposition—suppose we 
help him to one out of the passage quoted. ‘I -humbly 
conceive,’’ sayshe, ‘ that it is much nearer the truth to 
say that all men have an interest in being good, than 
that all men are good from interest !”” 

Now J humbly conceive that to say that all men have 
an interest in being good ; and that all men are good 
from interest, is to say the very samething in different 
words. And to say the very same thing in different words, 
1 take to be an identical proposition, whatever may be the 
play of syllables. Young logicians, who are just beginning 
to learn the names of their tools, are always meeting with 
adversaries who beg the question, who argue in a circle, 
or who delight in identical propositions. To such,the best 
—o syllogism ti.at ever was framed, would appear a 
circie, 

But as the Rev. Mr. C. has a high character in the 
commonwealth of literature, and as they who read such 
authors, are very apt to take what they say for granted, 
let us try the truth of the charge here made against the 
teachers of Utility. Let us see if they have been so ab- 
surd as to assert an identical proposition ; or so childish 
as to say that virtuous men act virtuously. What is their 
doctrine ?—they teach that all men are governed by the 
fear of evil, or the hope of good ; that the weak and ig- 
norant however, being prone to judge precipitately, are 
led into many mistakes in their estimate of both—and 


particularly with regard to the present and future value of 


both ; that as they become wiser and better, they learn 
to be more and more long-sighted in their calculations, to 
deal with more liberality, to make better bargains; in a 
word to believe that their own happiness is best promot- 
ed by promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. This isthe substance of what they say ; and 
this the Reverend Mr. C. would have it, is an identica! 
proposition, 

To show by a familiar example what is understood by 
a Utilitarian, who speaks of that self-regarding interest 
alluded to above, let us imagine two men seated at the 
same tablé with a favorite bird between them. Let us 
further suppose that each has fixed upon the same part, 
for his o,n share. Now, if these two men are short- 
sighted ‘* worldlings,’’ rude, coarse, uneducated men, 
there would most likely be a struggle between them for 
the knife. Each would be anxious to carve, that he might 
help himself first,and secure the part he liked. But, on 
the contrary, if these two men were a little better edu- 
cated, a little longer-sighted, the strife would be, not who 
should get the knife, but who should get rid of it—for 
each would expect the favorite piece to be offered him 
by the carver.—You see plainly now, that he who has 
got forward but a step or two inthe mystery of Utilitari- 
anism, has already arrived at his object—the very same 
object he had in view before, with less trouble, and with 
less heart-burning. But to carry this a step further if he 
be long-sighted enough to look to to-morrow, instead of 
to-day, when the favorite part is offered him, he will 
either propose to divide it, or he will waive his share en- 
tirely. The better educated he is, andthe further he ad- 
vances in the new faith, the more easy it will be for him 
to gratify himself without interfering with the happi- 
ness of others ; nay, by promoting the happiness of oth- 
ers. 

‘ All our chief pleasures are social—very few are solita- 
ry. We cannot bear to live alone—we neither eat nor 
drink alone—we are unwilling even to pray alone, or to 
sleep alone—so much and so delightfully are we depen- 
dent upon each other for happiness. After all therefore, 
a self-regarding interest is but another name for a social- 
regarding interest, concentrated and made more effectual 
for the good of the human race. 

But Mr. Colton proceeds to judge and rejudge the other 
maxun, that ** Utility is the test of value.’’ And here 

00, just as he did with selfishness,he begins with denying 
what he ends with admitting. Let the reader refer to that 
part of the passage quoted, beginning with ** As to the 
standard of utility,’’ and then proceed to the paragraph, 
vhere the author, pretending to a discovery of the very 
matrix he had alluded to years before—a sort of philos- 
opher’s stone, or elixir of life, in morality—<ayvs first, 





that men are the same—being just what the Utilitarians 


say ; and secondly, that ‘ if men are the same, they can 
have but one common principle of action, the attainment 
of apparent good’’—which is also just what the Utilita- 
rians say; it is but another name for their self-regarding 
interest—it isin fact the very language of Bentham. 
Who would believe it !—who would believe that in the 
same breath, a logician like the reverend Mr. C. would 
gainsay and admit, deny and acknowledge the very same 
thing ? But so it is, and so it ever will be where men are 
weak enough,or presumptuous enough to ta:k about what 
they are ignorant of. 





Hume. 

But Mr. Hume,on the other hand, says Lacon, ‘‘seems 
inclined to make utility the test of virtue; and this doc- 
trine he has urged so speciously asto draw after him‘ a 
third part of the Host of Heaven.’ Paley has been in 
some degree seduced, but Paley’s authority is on the de- 
cline.’’ 

Do not regard what Mr. C. says of Paley—he had nev- 
er read him. It is quite impossible that a man should be 
so silly as to say what Mr. C. says inthe following pas- 
sages marked in italics, ifhe had read Paley, or indeed 
anybody else on the subject of Utility. Let the reader 
judge for himself by referring to the chapter from Paley, 
quoted in Yankee No. 7, p. 51. 

But continues Mr. C. ‘‘Ifone were disposed to banter 
such a doctrine, by pursuing up its conclusions to the ab 
surdities to which they would lead us, one would say that 
if a building were on fire, a philosopher ought to be 
saved in preference toa fuol, and a steam-engine, or a 
loom, in preference to either ; no parent ought to have 
any affection or tenderness for a child that was dying 
of a disorder pronounced to be incurable ; and no child 
ought to take any trouble for a parent that was ina 
state of dotage. If we met with a beggar with one leg, 
we ought to give him nothing, but reserve a double alms 
for a beggar who had two, as being the most useful an- 
imal,” 


Now all this is sheer nonsense. And so utterly untrue 
that no Utilitarign that ever breathed, ever held such a 
doctrine. Hereafter I shall give a short chaprer on the 
subject, from the untranslated works of Bentham. Like 
that chapter in Paley, it is worth a score of idle essayson 
Utility, after the reader has been prepared for it. 

However, the Rey. Mr. C. is not alone. The most 
laughable ideas have got abroad concerning the object, 
and views, the doctrines and the faith of the sect—as if 
there were any mystery inthe matter. Read the West- 
minster Review, and there you have a sample of the work 
which is not only meditated, but achieved by a few of the 
Utilitarians of England—see if that encourages jmmor- 
ality. See if it is in battle-array against all the beauties 
and graces, allthe affections and sympathies of the hu- 
man heart. You will say no—and yet, the Westminister 
review goes much further than the great body of those 
who have adopted the creed of the Utilitarian. They say 
—give us poetry, music, all the fine arts, all the higher 
and nobler feelings,—the poetry of the stage, of trick, 
and art, and of oratory—and of youth— for all have their 
use. But do not prefer them to what is more useful, 
truth wisdom,courage, probity—the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 

But as if people are determined not, to know any bet- 
ter, the last Edinburgh Review, by way of criticising a 
volume of poetry, has attacked the Utilitarians, pretty 


{much as it did the phrenologists not long ago, talking 


itself out of breath about a subject of which it was so 
ridiculously ignorant, that they who knew anything of it, 
could not read a page of Mr. Jeffrey’s essay without 
laughing. And the clever editor of the A1 Bion, at New- 
York (certainly one of the two or three best papers of 
the time) has thought proper to say what follows of the 
said attack,—while enumerating the articles in the last 
Edinburgh. 


© Cunningham’s Songs, which follows, is chiefly te 
be noticed for its very able defence of poctry against 
the levelling and barbarous charges of the utilitarians. 
This is a class, we are sorry to say, fast rising into no- 
tice in England ; they profess to dealonly with the use- 
ful, discarding all the more polished graces of the in- 
tellect asso much worthless lumber ; and cling to the 
driest and the tritest matters of fact, from what they term 
their ardent love of truth.. They are,in fact, the, Pur- 
itans of literature, and richly merit the reprehension 
they here meet with from the Reviewer.”’ 

In reply to all which, I have but two or three words to 
say. The writer in the Edinburgh Review is dreadfully 
mistaken—the editor of the Albion yet more so. Let 


those who doubt, read overthe Yanxee—that paper is 
edited by a thorough-bred and thorough-going Utilitar- 
ian. 
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THE TARIFF. 7 

One would believe, to hear the talk of a majority of 
our well-informed fellow-townsmen, just now, that 
the Tariff bill just passed at Washington, was to put 
a period forever to the prosperity of our State—most 
assuredly to that of our town. But how so?—With- 
out going into a long argument on the subject, I have 
an idea, that impoliticas the Tariff may be, and 
undoubtedly is on some accounts, and injurious as it 
may be for a while to our interests, the injury will be 
felt but for a short time, and will not be by any means 
sO great as peopie now imagine. 

In the first place, the West-India consumer must 
have our boards ; must pay for them; and must give 
what they are worth. Keep this in view and what 

hhave we to fear ? 

If we were to take the testimony of the shippers 
for the last quarter of a centurv, we should be ready 
to believe that they—even they—had been pursuing 
a poor business. But we cannot take their testimony 
—their words are contradicted by their wealth and 
by a thousand other facts in full view of their neigh- 
bours : and when they complain of the lumber-trade, 
you are not to suppose it a poor trade compared with 
other trades of the day, but only a poor trade now 
compared with what it was thirty or forty years ago, 
when people grew rich in a year or two by sending 
clapboards or shingles that were said to be pumped 
up on the passage, to the West-Indies. When the 
carrying-trade was all in our own hands, our shippers 
made money like dirt(and that is saying a good deal. 
considering what kind of holes they do business in ;) 
but now that the carrying-trade is no more, in- 
stead of being satisfied with moderate profits, they 
are eternally complaining—growing poorer and poor- 
er every year, till you are obliged to sympathise 
with them, and their huge houses, and their large, 
well-educated families, with their bank-stock and 
their real-estate; wondering how on earth they hav 
contrived to escape the poor-house, with such unpro- 
fitable work upon their hands, or why it is they ap- 
pear to thrive by their losscs, 

But though it is not true that our lumber-trade has 
been a poor trade for the last twenty years ; it cer- 
tainly is true, that, take all that have been engaged 
in it together, nothing has been made by it for the last 
two years, 

But whose fault was this? Our own. Our ship- 
pers have glutted the market—overdone the busi- 

ness—overtraded. By their bad management; bs 
their want of co-operation; by their ignorance of the 
laws which govern supply and consumption, they 
have lost money where they might have made mo- 
ney. 

This granted, where is the remedy ? Perhaps in 
the very Ta: iff which has now been passed ; by that 


or any other law, accident or measure that should 
drive out one fifth ur one fourth part of our shippers 


from the trade, they would all be benefited. 


This may appear harsh—but nobody will attribute |),ws the flood—the flood the ebb. 


it to a bad-feeling toward the enterprising men wh 
are employed in lumbering. 


matter therefore a little more closely. It is a wel 


known principle—that representing the quantity of an 
article wanted fora given time ata given place by 
the number 100, if you furnish that place for the time 
with 75, instead of 125, you will get more for the 75, 
beside saving the trou- 


than you would for the 125; 


Let us look into the 


shipping, capital, &c. 


when they ploughed up their vineyards ; the English 
when they burnt their tobacco in the first settlement 
of Virginia. They knew thatif they sent 125 hhds. 
of tobacco to a merchant where only 100 were want- 
ted, they would not get so much for the 125, as they 
might have got for 3-5ths of that number—i. e. for 75. 
By furnishing less than is required in the mark- 
et, you create a competition among purchasers; by 
furnishing more, a demand among sellers—and eve- 
rybody knows the difference. If you go twenty miles 
after a man’s pigs, you wont get them so cheap, as if 
he brought them to you, though his own time, and 
that of a horse and wagon fora day may be lost. 
Now—during the war, boards brought 75 dollars, 
and sometimes 100 dollars, at the Havana. Were a 
scarcity to happen now, they would rise immediately 
there—it would not be easy to say how high. For 
boards they must have—and we can supply them 
cheaper than any body else. They must pay for 
them—and they must pay their value for them. 

Some years ago molasses was sold in port at twa) 
bits and a half a keg of 5 1-2 gallons; now it has risen| 
to four bits anda half. So that the result of our! 
overtrading—is, that while we give nearly double for 
our return cargo, we do not get perhaps more than 
half as much now as we did then for our outward 
cargo—in other words, a cargo now is worth only 
about one fourth as much Havana produce now, as 
it was then. 

Let but one fifth part of the capital, enterprize and} 
talent now employed in the West-India trade, be! 
diverted into some other channel, and the other four | 
parts will bring back more gallons of molasses than the 
whole five do now; a higher price would be paid for 
uur boards; molasses would fall there and rise 
here(1) ; the cask-duty would be altered there, and 
the loss on exchange would be provided for—in short 
ihe traffic would be equalized—it would be certain, 
take it altogether, tariff, cost and all, to be as good 
as it is now, and it might be made much better by a 
small share of honest and clear-sighted self-denial. 
(f the merchants were to confederate together and 
keep the market supplied and no more than supplied; 
if they would agree not to bid upon each other for the 
return cargo, they would soon find the tariff a harm- 
less thing for them. 

It is very true that fluctuations would occur ; for 
they must be and will be. Those who appear to 
be doing a profitable business, are always thought to 
be doing better than they are. Yet however well they 
may do—another, unacquainted with the business, 
would be sure not to do so well. Notwithstanding 
this however, they who see their neighbors making 
money hand over hand, are sure to embark. Losses 
follow—disappointments and bankruptcy. They 
who have jumped into it, are now glad to jump out 
again. The trade revives immediately—it is no lon- 
ger overdone. Profits appear, and visible profits al- 
ways bring competitors and claimants. In this way, 
the trade keeps continually changing ; the ebb fol- 





must happen ; for trade will regulate itself, and 
they who do not withdraw now, unless they have 
capital enough to pursue it for a long while without 
regard to present losses and derangements, will have 


] 


(1) Net much, but a little. 





But suppose a fifth part withdraw—a thing which 


Even whiskey would rive, and rye—and New- 


ble and cost of exportation ; the wear and tear of| to withdraw by and by, when it « ill be worse for 
The Dutch understood this,|them:—But supposing them to have withdrawn, I 
when they shut up their spice islands ; the French/say, what are they to do ? 


Let them do anything they can ; for every dollar 
earned by them or their capital,by their talents or their 
enterprise—every dollar—would be so much clear gain 
to the country. The other four-fifths who continue 
in the trade, are doing as much as the whole five 
did together. And of course all that is gained above 
nothing, by the fifth which withdraw, is clear gain. 

But capital is much wanted here; it need never be 
idle. What is to prevent the fifth part from going 
directly or indirectly to improve our lands ? Look 
about you—wherever the lumber-trade is carried on, 
there you see profligacy, poverty, wretchedness, and 
barrenness. For six months ofthe year, the people 
who get cut the logs are up to their chins either in grog 
or water—or both. And all the rest of the year they 
are over-head-and ears in debt—reckless and im- 
provident; they and those who profit by them are alike 
destitute of prudence. Where the lumber-trade is no 
more, there you see careful husbandien, a healthy 
state of scciety, good morals and good farms ; and 
this throughout the whole of our country. Ina word, 
I believe that before long we shall rejoice at the blow 
we are now astonished at—and that even now, the 
evil is small in comparison with our exaggerated 
fears. 





GRAVE-YARDS, 


Every people on earth have, or profess to have, @ 
a deep, inward, affectionate and awful reverence for 
the grave-yard. They who are called savages will 
not forsake the buri«# place of their fathers ; and they 
who are savages—the people of Europe, who, know- 
ing better, still make war upon each other at the bid- 
ding of those who are permitted to repeal, whenever 
they like, the chief laws that were made in the begin- 
ning by the Lawgiver of heaven and earth—even 
they do not suffer the soil impregnate with essences 
that never die—with the flavor and hue of beauty 
—the strength of wisdom and the fire of courage—a 
soil ribbed with the frames of heroes,and fortified with 
the moulds of giants—the forsaken habitations of the 
translated—of the everlasting spirits of the Universe; 
they will not endure to have such earth trampled on 
by the hoofs of the multitude ; the brave hearts, or 
the upturned faces of the mighty or the lovely, sub- 
jected to the violation of every heel that would make 
a thoroughfare of the field of repose—the anti-cham- 
ber of the skies. And therefore, they inter their 
dead in churches or in walled grave-yards, in conse- 
crated ground, on the hill-top, in the great wood or 
by the sea-shore. Our people do the same—they 
love to tell of their wise and good, or proud and beau- 
tiful ancestry—they would go in pilgrimage to the 
places where the former have dropped in battle, and 
where the latter have borne sway (if it did not cost too 
much.) They lay out their grave-yards on the hill- 
top—they build high walls about them—they set them 
thick with marble—with stones and pillars and slabs. 
—And having done this, they go their way, and flat- 
ter themselves that they have done all there need be, 
for sentiment sake, or for that of the love they did 
bear to the buried—leaving the cattle tostray among 
the tombs—with never a tree nor a flower to invite 
the way-faring man or the stranger to the melancho- 
ly and beautiful spot. Nay more—for the truth must 
be told—they leave these very marbles, and pillars 











Unglond rum, whatever the dealers may imagine: that is, in some way or othe: and slabs to be scratched and scarred and brutally 
no equilibrium would establish itself, and the trade would continue at least as ; 
gede hace & ° defiled by the boys of the town. 
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What would a stranger think of us, were he to en-| household of nations ; and all—all—who when they 


ter the grave-yard on the top of the hill?—At every 
step, he would find the turf that should lie there, up- 
torn with sacriligious | vity,—the superb marble 
shattered by violence, and literally trodden to pieces 
and ground to dust under the feet of mere children— 
the inscriptions of love—sorrow—pity—of yearning, 
deep-rooted, insupportable grief, either defaced, or 
altered—the blandishments of poetry, converted into 
ribald jokes. And these things are permitted. But 
where ?—In this very town. Look about you—go 
to the top ofyon hill—and there you may see the very 
grave stones broken down for sport, and shattered to 
pieces in play, by mere children, and before the very 
faces of twelve thousand living people, who are relat- 
ed—every one of them—to those who sleep there, 
and to whom the outrage is offered. 

Just think what might be made of the burial-ground 
at the top of the hill, if proper and speedy measures 
were taken. We have all heard of that one at New- 
Haven—many of us have seen it perhaps, and a few 
may have been touched by the sublime and sweet 
composure of the place; and it may be, that all who 
have been there, have come away the better for it. 
And so with the burial-grounds abroad—with all their 
finery and frippery, their dolls and their ribbons, their 
artificial flowers, and their patch-work, they have 
their use; for they invite the foot of the stranger, and 
the idler; they encourage the growth cf the most beau- 
tiful and affectionate sympathies ofthe heart—for they 
that love the dead, cannot be regardless of the living. 
Yet, if you were to wander the world over in search 
of a spot worthy of being set apart for the burial- 
place of a large town, you could not find one more 
beautiful than thisto which I allude. Overlooking 
the wide sea’ as it does—commanding a view of the 
white-hills—of the whole neighboring country —of the 
whole town—of the whole harbor—of the light-house, 
the observatory, the bridges, the forts, the Gymna- 
sium, the wind-mills, and the shipping forever at 
work on the face of the blue waters, with the multi- 
tude of islands—it might be made ata small expense 
to the town, a most beautiful and attractive place for 
a morning or evening walk. ‘The malls and parks 
of London, are called with beautiful propriety, the 
lungs of the metropolis. A little time, and our me- 
tropolis will need such lungs too. A few years more, 
and what would we not give for the shadow of large 
trees, to walk under—and why should we not enjoy 
the luxury ? Why nct plant our grave-yard with 
young trees? Why not try to render it a cheerful and 
attractive place for every body ? Why not have the 
very chamber of death itself made cheerful and at- 
tractive, with greenness, and flowers, and sunshine, 
and fresh air ? Why should it be darkened with a 
perpetual shadow ? Why should our children be 
brought up to quake at the bare mention of their 
inevitable destiny ? Why not teach them to live if 
they can—to die if they must—but to do both 
cheerfully and manfully. Are we never to throw off 
that insupportable and vulgar fear of death, which 
if it settles upon the heart for a day, settles there for- 
ever ? Death is terrible enough at best ; why make 
it more so than-we need ? Were we to speak of it 
more freely than we do: were we to ramble over 
church-yards with a feeling worthy of grown hearts, 
we should be the wiser and better for every steady 
look we were in the presence-chamber of death. 

But enough—they who have any sort of feeling 
fo those who but the other day slept side by side 
with them u;on the same villow—though they are 


look toward yonder burial-place, have a right to say, 
there sleeps a wife, a friend, a father, a child, ora 
relation, must be ready to cry out with shame and 
horror at the coarse and brutal outrage that is offered 
every day of the week, and every hour of the day, 
to the tom-stones, and grave-stones there. 

Take one single case in proof. About three weeks 
ago, a superb marble slab was set up—in a few days 
the corners were knocked off—in a few days more, it 
was broken to pieces, and now, there is hardly a ves- 
tige of it left. Are we to endure such things? Ifa 
reward be not offered for the discovery of these 
wretches—the people of this town deserve to see their 
wives and little ones dug up and scattered to the 
four winds of heaven—or launched upon the waters 
of Casco-Bay. 





All who have met with the review in the Curistran 
Examiner alluded to below, a very clever paper, by 
the by—and that_is all—for nothing could be more 
unjust ; will be glad to see the reviewer taken to 
task for it, as he is here, with ability, candour, and 
spirit. 

REVIEW 


Of a Review of Scot{’s Life of Napol Bonaparte, published in the Chris- 
tian Examiner—1827. 





When an individual would transmit deeds, events or 
characters to posterity, he should make himself familiar 
with every fact and relative circumstance, and where 
there is doubt, having carefully examined all testimony 
on either side, give judgment with impartiality. By our 
reviewer, one of these duties seem to have been scrupu- 
lously performed. We cannot indeed question the truth 
of his statements or the justness of his remarks on the 
French Revolution. The ignorance and corruption of the 
people rendered them unfit to govern themselves. The 
inconsistency of their conduct, their riots, and massacres, 
all prove the fact. Deeply should we deplore the folly, 
the depravity of a nation that would suifer itself to be 
governed by such men as Marat, Robespierre and Dan- 
ton. Such was their character, even afier the fall of this 
Triumviri, that those who were selected to ‘ guide the 
helm of state’’—and there were some who would have 
done honor to any age or nation—were obliged to run be- 
foreevery popular breeze ; for tostand, was to risk the 
safety of their heads. The character of the people is the 
character of an elective government. Therefore to exa- 
mine is to condemn almost every feature of their succes- 
sive forms, from the fall of Louis xvi. to the accession of 
Bonaparte. 

So far as the revolution is concerned, our opinions co- 
incide with those of the reviewer ; but on the character 
of Napoleon we shall be found to differ much. This dif- 
ference will arise from the fact, that our reviewer, like 
allothers who bear towards Bonaparte an equal degree 
of animosity, willingly subscribes to every evil opinion 
which malice has invented or Scott recorded. 

Would impartiality condemn the conduct of one individ- 
ual while it seeks to excuse and in fact commends similar 
deeds done by others on the saine ground? No one act 
of Napoleon can compare with the seizure of the Danish 
fleet by the English. This remains an unparalleled vio- 
lation of the law of nations. The strong said tothe 
weak—*‘* You have power in your hands with which 
** you may injure us. Therefore, tho’ you are now 
‘* honest and well disposed, yet as there is a possibility of 
‘* a change in your sentiments and disposition towards us, 
‘* we deem it expedient to deprive you of all power.” 
This conduct Sir Walter c 1s and is cc Jed in 
his turn, by our reviewer for his impartiality, while they 
both join in condemning their hero for marching his ar- 
mies through neutral territories, without injury or insult 
to the inhabitants, so long as he was permitted to do it 
without molestation. 

We know not whether to charge our reviewer with ig- 
norance or wilful error when he says, that * the first po- 
litical associations of Bonaparte were with the jacobins,”’ 
a deservedly detested faction. For our own part,we are 
unable to find the least shadow of evidence in favor of the 
assertion, On the contrary, every circumstance of his 
life goes to prove him pessessed of far diflerent principles 
and character, While they ruled, he would accept of no 
military command within the limits of France, though 








Nuw siecping away and a)art from them, in the great 





many were urged upon him. He endeavored rather to 
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favor those proscribed and suspected by them, than to be 

an instrument of cruelty or injury. He often succored 

emigrants at the hazard of his own life, and when he 

could no longer benefit his own country , he solicited pass- 

ports to a foreign land, that he might be as far as possi- 

ble from scenes then acting, which he had not the means 

of controlling. Fortunately however passports were not 

granted.—Napoleon was destinedto stay the torrent of 
anarchy at home, and then to lead a victorious army from 

Paris through the whole extent of Italy. 

Our reviewer says ‘‘ the service which secured him the 

command of this army was the turning hisartillery on the 

people,”? &c. In what seuse can the sections of Pa- 

ris be called the ** people of France?’? They did indeed 
proclaim themselves the guardians of her liberties, and ja 

that assumed character, acted most of the scenes we 

have joined with our reviewer and his author in condemn- 
ing. The National Convention found themselves unable 

to appease their violence. Eilectually to do this, a 
change in the form of government was found necessary. 

A new constitution was consequently formed and adopt- 

ed, more popular than any preceding. This however 
did not meet the approbation of the good people of 
the suburbs of Paris, who instigated and led on by the 
royalists,were in arms. Then yawned again the horrible 
gulph of anarchy, rendered doubly horrible by calling to 
mind the scenes recently acted. In the language of 
Fouche, ‘The crisis was awful—it was the existence or 
non-existence of constitutional government.’ In:hsemer- 
gency Bonaparte was appointed to command the forces 
destined to protect the government from the violence of 
the insurgents. This duty he honorably and successfully 
performed, and this is what our reviewer calls ‘* turning 
his artillery against the people.’’ This however is in 
perfect good keeping with our reviewer’s general conduct 
towards Napoleon—with the harsh epithets accompany- 
ing his name throughout his other writings. 

Our reviewer, as well as his author, complains that 
Bonaparte made war on neutral states—that he seized 
paintings as spoils of war, and that he appropriated to 
himself the sovereignty of those nations he had conquered. 
To these and all similar charges we reply : Were those 
nations in fact neutral? Were they not in secret league 
with Austria? Were not their soldiers fighting in the 
ranks of the enemies of France? With regard to paint- 
ings, if they are to be considered as private property, as 
Sir Walter and his reviewer would persuade us, then might 
they as well be deposited at Paris, as at Modena, Milan, 
or Parma. _But this is an absurd notion,—one that wars 
with common sense. We can but consider them national 
property, and as such legal spoiis. Further: if Europe- 
an practice be European common law,and we know of no 
other, then is Napoleon justified in appropriating the 
sovereignties of the nations he conquered, They have 
from time immemorial been subje:t to the strongest, and 
like Moab of old, ‘** been poured out from vessel to ves- 
sel.’ How could France be accountable to Europe for a 
course of conduct sanctioned by the general practide of 
Europe at large ! The invasion of Egypt is to be justified 
on the same grounds,—grounds which we allow abstrac- 
tedly considered to be untenable. But when a principle 
is admitted as national law, it is folly for an individual 
nation to refuse to profit by it, This remark will apply 
with additional force to the execution which took place 
at Jaffa. The unfortunate prisoners had engaged not to 
serve against the French The service in which they 
were taken was a violation of that engagement, They 
had also slain the messenger sent to invite a capitulation. 
Thus had they not only forfeited their lives according to the 
rules of war ; but ‘had, as it were, provoked their fate, and 
had they been permitted to live, the circumstance would 
have given great encouragement to others of their coun- 
trymen to break their parol also. Mercy to his prisoners 
would have dictated a different course, but the safety of 
his own army required their immediate execution. 

‘The next great event in Bonaparte’s history,’’ says 
our reviewer, ** was his usurpation of the supreme power 
of the state,’? &c. Now when one violenily seizes power 
belonging to another, this we call usurpation. If this be 
correct, then it is evident our reviewer calls things by 
** wrong names.’’ In his sense of the word, Thomas 
Jefferson was a usurper ; for he occupied the seat which 
Jobn Adams had occupied and still wished to occupy. In 
his sense of the word, Andrew Jackson is likely to be- 
come a usurper. There is indeed this difference ; Na- 
poleon did not recieve the direct written votes of the peo- 
ple. But previously, says Fouche, ‘‘ there was a uni- 
versal feeling that a chief was wanting,’’ to rear France 
from national annihilation. And when the favorite arriv- 
ed ** there was an extraord nary sensation, a universal 
deliriun of joy.”” He was proclaimed first consul with an 
universal shout. His election was literally the voice of 





ihe people. The writer above quoied says, ‘* he was 
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considered as the only individual capable of effecting | try, to determine whether they are, or are not correct. I 
the political reforms imperiously called for by their) have however no doubt, that the extra duty on hemp, duck, 
manners, vices and excesses, by their disasters and fatal) and iron, will have an unfavorable effect upon the com- 
division.’? Had he not been opportunely present, doubt-| mercial interest of the northern States ; I consider these 
less Sieges, or if possible, some one less capable would| the most exceptionable features of the bill. But the com- 
have placed himself at the head of the new government. | mercial men of this town, and I may say of this state, ap- 
Our reviewer next proceeds to enumerate some of the' pear to be more alarmed at the five cents, added to the 
means by which Napoleon ‘ consolidated his power.’’| duty on molasses, than at any other one, or indeed all the 
First of ** his indiscriminate employment of gifted men of| other provisions of the bill. It is this, alone, which many 
all parties.’’ This act, almost the only one of Bonaparte’s| persons believe, or think they believe, will produce the 
life that happens to meet the reviewer's approbation, was| ruin not only of this town, but of the whole state. They 
certainly the offspring of political wisdom. So did Thom-| believe that the importation of distilling molasses must 
as Jefferson, and so more lately did John Quincy Adams.| cease ;—that the lumber trade will be destroyed ;—their 
The victory of Marengo, one of the most decisive and| vessels be thrown out of employ—labourers and mechanics 
brilliant on record, s next mentioned, but in such a man-| be driven from the town—that all kinds of business will 
ner as to deprive Napoleon of all honor. Our reviewer, | suffer materially—and consequently that real estate will 
as well as Mr. Scott, ever ready to take the glory from| depreciate in value, from 20 to 30 per cent. 
their enemy, attributes the victory to an accident—to the| Now although I ain willing to adm:t, that the extra- 
fatigue ofthe Austrians : forgetting that their adversaries | duty on molasses will produce a temporary stagnation of 
inust have been as long and more disadvantageously en-| business—that in consequence of the speculation that will 
gaged, probably be made in molasses, that article may rise—and 
The first consul retained the police as he found it.|that less lumber will be exported, and a less quantity of | 
Long absent from France, he could not be well acquaint-| molasses imported the coming year, than has been during | 
ed with her internal condition. Fouche was at the head) the past year ; yet I think it not very difficult to show, 
of the police—an able intriguer—one who had acquiesced | that all the evils which are apprehended, may not result 
in every change, and ‘* bowed to every ruling power.’’| from the extra-duty on molasses. And first, I will observe 
He was well qualified by his knowledge of the strength] that but very few of the persons who have been concerned 
and feelings of parties to conduct the internal machinery |in cutting and bringing lumber to market, have made 
of the state. We cannot of course approve of his system | money by the business. Some few it is true have made them- 
of police ; but we should not as does our reviewer, lay! selves wealthy by it, while by farthe greater number by 
the blame on one who cannot be supposed to know its| giving their attention to lumber,have neglected their farms, 
full extent. and very much injured, if not rumed their estates. And 
On the subject of religion, toward which Napoleon is| its demoralizing eflect on the community, by making men 
accused of hostility, Las Casas has these words. ‘* The! intemperate in their habits, is no considerable objection. 
directory adopted the most insulting forms in communi-|I believe the fact will bear me out in the assertion, that 
cating with the Pope: the general of the army of Italy| the farmers of the counties of Cumberland, York, and Ox- 
addressed him with ** most holy father,’’ and wrote to! ford are worth less money, at this time, than they would 
him with respect. The directory endeavored to over-| have been, had they never been concerned in .the lumber 
throw his power: He preserved it. They proscribed and| business. (1.) And to offset this, we have the property 
banished priests : He commanded his soldiers to treat|the merchants have made by the lumber and molasses 
them with respect wherever they met them.’’ In short| trade, which if we are to believe them is no great things. 
they banished religion from the French territories : He | Now if this trade, as it has been carried on for years pas' , 
restored it, and it does not become us or our reveiwer to| produces an evil in the aggrega‘e, which is got, and cannot 
question his motives. Yet this, as well as every other| be counterbalanced by the benefit derived from it, would 
meritorious deed of Napoleon noticed in the review before | it be considered very unwise to abandon it? But [ will not 
us, is attributed to his ambition. Even that code of laws| however bring this charge against the lumber and molasses 
under which France now enjoys her small portion of lib-| trade. I will suppose it tohave been a benefit to both town 
erty, is referred to his desire of ‘* entwining the laurels of and country, and that it still may be, if kept within proper 
Justinian with those of Alexander.’? We will conclude/ limits, and under proper regulatons. And I will now in- 
with commending the peculiar industry with which our| quire whether the addititional duty of five cents per gallon 
reviewer has devoted himself to his task—the pains he| will be likely to put an entire stop to it. It is not contend- 
has taken to select every circumstance in Bonaparte’s|ed, by those most alarmed, that the extra-duty will lessen 
life that would admit of colouring, and the skill displayed | the importation of retailing molasses, although it may and 
in their changed appearance. It must be added however, | probably will enhance the price of it : (2.) but say they, 
that when we took up the review, from the high reputa-| distillmg molasses cannot be imported at a price which the 





tion of the writer, we expected at least a little candour ; 
but were grievously disappointed ; and are consequently 
compelled to pronounce it a violent phillipic, worthy only 
to be compared with that of Chateaubriand on the same 
subiect 

The loving friends of Billy Pitt,—over the water, for 
he has none here—can hardly find Janguage to express 
their admiration of this review. Thisis what we expected. 
Most of its opinions and principles coincide with those of 
that party. Nor were we surprised, as we should have 
been a few years since, to see its literary merits acknowl- 
edged. But we were surprised when we saw candour set 
to its credit. Candour—good heavens !—let the work 
speak for itself. Their notions of it are before the pub- 
lic.—Here are ours, A. B. C. &e. 





OTHER VIEWS OF THE TARIFF, 

A friendy who is perfectly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of the lumber-trade, has favored me with the 
following paper, which goes to confirm what I had 
previously written. I therefore publish it—believing 
that for two persons to arrive at the same result, by 
the same reasoning, and without any communication 
with each other is, in these matters, almost as good a 
proof of their being right, as it would be in mathe- 
matics, 

‘It is contended by well informed commercial men that 
this wa death-blow to the commerce of the northern 
States ; that it is so intended, and that it will have the ef- 
fect of taxing the commercial interest of New-England, to 
build up an overgrowing, if. not an already over-grown 
manvofactusing aristocracy. Iam not prepared to deny 
these premises ; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
features of the bill, nor with the best interest of the coun- 





distillers can afford to pay, and consequently say they, 
that all-important part of the trade must cease, and with 
it the lumber-trade. 

It may be worth remarking in this place, that in conse- 
quence of the great quantity of lumber, which for years 
past, has been carried to the Molasses-Islands,the price has 
been kept so low, that on an average it has not paid one 
dollar freight, and the net amount of sales of all the lum- 
ber carried to those places has but very little, if any more 
than paid for the retailing molasses which has been brought 
home. And consequently all, or nearly all the molasses 
which has been made into rum, has been paid for by 
drafts on the owners of the vessels, which they were 
obliged to meet with cash. The money to meet these 
drafts has been obtained from the distillers, who in order 
to raise the cash have worked the molasses into new- 
rum,.and sold it to the country-people. Thus the new- 
rum trade, so much talked of, and so highly esteemed, 
instead of being derived from the sale of lumber, is a direct 
tax upon the community for so much money, and for 
money too, that goes out of the country. And the 
neglecting of their farms by those who bring the lumber 
to market, occasions another heavy draft for money, to 
pay for corn apd flour, imported from the southern 
states. And thus the country is kept, and will be kept, so 
long as this trade is carried on to the extent it has been, 
drained of money, poor, and somewhat dependent; and for 
what? for the glorious privilege of drinsing new-rum.— 
To this it will be replied, that stopping the manufacture, 
of new-rum altogether, will not remedy the evil here 
complained of ; that we shall be flooded with whiskey, 
from the middle and western states. This I confess ap- 
pears rather probable ; yet it is by no means certain. 


(1.) A very intelligent man assured me a few days since that land is not worth 
so much now, as it was twenty years ago ina large pirt of our State and Massa- 
chusetts. Ed. 

(2.) It will affect the retailing molasses for a time ; but not much, nor per- 
manently, for molasses itself heing the substitute for other things, it will be had 
so long as it keeps near the present price, Ed. 





Whiskey at the present time is very sparingly used in New 
England. And the flavor is very unpleasant to a person 
unaccustomed to drinking it. Before he can become a 
genuine whiskey drinker, much time must be spent, and 
his taste by frequent experiments become vitiated. [t 
is hke breaking a person in, to eat olives. And this may 
not be an improper time to try the experiment ;—the gen- 
ius of reformation is abread, in the rum-drinking commu- 
nity. _Take the State at large, and not two thirds the 
quantity of spirit is now used that was two years ago. 
People are beginning tosee on which side their true inter- 
est, and happiness lie. And is it not fair to suppose, that 
between leaving off new rum, and beginning with whiskey, 
many, very many would quit it altogether? I think they 
would. But no such efiect, however, is relied on, } 
neither expect nor believe, that the extra duty on molas- 
ses, will drive new-rum out of the market—to make 
room for whiskey. If whiskey ever take precedence of 
new-rum, it must come in on its own merits. Therefore, 
waiving this part of the question ; and throwing the im- 
morality of the business entirely aside ; and admitting the 
trade to be not only proper, but necessary to the well-being 
of the community, I will endeavor to show, that the extra- 
duty will neither injure the lumber business, nor very much 
lessen the importation of molasses. The sugar-making 
Islands must make molasses ; it is not a matter of choice, 
but of necessity, with them. The sugar will drain, and un- 
ripe crops of cane will sometimes fall to their lot, and 
ofthese they must make molasses, or make nothing. 
Then they must have boxes to put their sugar in; and 
they cannot obtain lumber, suitable, from any where but 
New-England By farthe greatest part of the lumber 
carried to the island of Cuba is worked into sugar boxes, 
and no other lumber answers so well for that purpose, as 
ours.(3) 

Molasses for some time past, has been worth in the Ha- 
vana, from 50 to 56 1-4 cents for 5 1-2 gallons, i. e— 
about 10 cents per gallon; and within the last eight years 
it has frequently been sold for 5 1-2 cents per gallon. 
Now in the present case what will be the reasoning of the 
Spanish planter? Will he not come to the conclusion, that 
it 1s better for him to exchange it at the lowest price, for 
lumber, particularly as he has no other market for it, 
than to let it run to waste, and be obliged to pay money 
forthe lumber which he must have. The conclusion is 
almost inevitable; he certainly will do it. And the price 
of hogsheads will probably be reduced one or two cents 
per gallon ; for it is well known that they can aflord to 
make that reduction, and that rather than lose the trade, 
they will do it. And now let us suppose the price of mo- 
lasses in the Havana reduced three cents,and that of hogs- 
heads two cents per gallon, and we have the five cents 
extra duty pa.d entirely by the planter. And if this cal- 
culation should fail in part, still we have another hope. 
In consequence of a smaller number of vessels being con- 
cerned in the trade, lumber will in all probability rise ; 
and the average difference on the sale of the outward car- 
goes may be fairly estimated, in our favor, at two cents a 
gallon on the return cargo. Ifthis view of the subject is 
correct, the distillers, in less than twelve months, will be 
enabled to buy molasses on as good terms as they have 
heretofore done ; the lumber-trade will be quite as profit- 
able; mechanics and daily laborers will find employ ; and 
things in general will go along about as usual. 

Neiruer Parry. 

(3)Portland lumber always fetches about four dollars athousand moe than apy 


eastern lumber: the pitch pine of the South is too small, too dear, and also ob- 
Jectionable on account of the pitch. , 





LIVE YANKEES--NO, 4. 


THEIR MODE OF QUARRELING. 

A native Yankee will jabber with you for an hour, 
and threaten you so that he may be heard half a mile 
off; and yet, he would never be the first to strike a 
blow, nor hardly ever the first to clinch, as he calls it. 
If you give him a heavy clip—one is enough ; and if 
he finds after two or three attempts that he cannot 
get agrab at you at close-hug or rough-and-tumble, 
the fight is over, and he goes off. But goes off how — 
like a man satisfied with what he has got ? or like @ 
whipped cur—growling and threatening you as if 
he were the victor, and you the whipped ? The sicht 
of his own blood or that of another, is always enough 
to frighten him out of a broil—he won’t stand up like 
an Englishman to be knocked down, over and over 
again. A fortieth part as much would satisfy a yan- 
kee ; and yet nothing on earth—not even a pistol at. 
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his head,or a knife at his throat, would make him hold 
his tongue. If you knock him down—you have a 
score of neighbors to get upon your back or pinicn 
your arms—under an idea that you would throw 
yourself upon him and pummel him under the ribs, 
or over the breast; for such is the custom of the coun- 
try, and few are the natives that would be willing to 
hit even a mortal foe in the face. 

And yet awkward as they are in fighting, cowardly 


as they are in threatening, unmanly as they are in all) twelve years old came up, and the countryman see- 


their private quarrels, they are the men that I 
would trust to before any that I ever saw—except 
the Scotch—for looking death in the face where they 


have the law on their side, where they are supported | brad—not half sosevere(the yankees are proverbially 
by the sense of right, or called forth by the cry of a/kind to their cattle) as you would have expected from 
multitude. They are unappeasable then—their reli-|so angry a man—yet enough to spirit them forward 
gious feeling is at work—they believe themselves|a pace or two, he broke out afresh. ‘ I'll let you 
to be under the immediate protection of the God of|know !——igh gad (seizing the goard-stick near the 
Battles—and you might as well hope to divert the| middle, and shaking it with all his might)—back 
famished lioness from her prey, as the native yankee, | Stah!—jee off then—le’m me speak to him again ! 
whose wife or little ones, reof or hearth-stone are|[’ll let *im know !”—— 

touched by the invader, from going forth to war. 
The sword once upon his thigh, and the rifle swung at|}his goard-stick, threatened “ to cut him into inch- 
his back, the very nafure of the man is altered.—He| pieces.” 

is grave and terrible ; his retribution, like that of the 
outraged Swiss, vindictive as death, unsparing as| least sign of fear—and asked what he had done. 
the grave. He pours out his own blood with a sense 
of joy ; and he cleaves the flesh of the enemy, as if| that air field—will ye !” shaking the stick at him 


he were hewing an altar for the Most High God. 


The war of the revolution will show what he is at 
such a period; but as we have no book—not so 
much as a novel or a newspaper to tell the truth of|let me see that white-hat o’ yourn agin, that’s all !— 
him in his every-day character, I shall try a sketch of|agad, I’ll give it to you ! Back Bright I say!—whoa 


him now and then from life. 


In the cities of the south, a traveller may often hear | into inch pieces !” 
agreat noise coming toward him, as he is walking 


through some broad, still, unfrequented street on the 


sabbath-day. He stops—and listens, and looks about 








bright !—jee, I say !—won’t ye ?—hush Broad ! 
Drive my cattle in here ?—back Stah, then !—Stah— 
ah—ah!—D'll give it to yer !’—By this time, I could 
see a man’s head over-topping the fence of a lumber- 
yard—two yoke of cattle coming out, one with the 
chain dragging, as if they had been just unhitched ; 
no other living creature in sight. 1 stopped awhile, 
curious to see how much my brother-yankees were 
like a red-hot Figinny nigger. At last a boy about 


ing me at the same time, thought it was expected of 


him probably to show the wherefore and the why of 
all this uproar. So, giving the oxen a touch with the 


Saying this, he walked up to the boy, and lifting 


I drew nearer, and the boy looked up without the 

‘* Why ! ’twas you ’t turned them air cattle into 
again. 

The boy denied it. 

“* Well then! it was one jess like ye; an don’t you 
hush, will ye !—you do it agin if you dare ; cut yer 


‘ But I did’nt do it before !’ said the boy. 


Give me thy sword—(Morirz obeys.) 
Now wo to him that moves 
¢ Tumult subsides.) 
Explain thy coming, here— 
or. I will, my lord. 
These fellows here, a part of our own troop, 
Had carried off a hostage : on our way 
I saw the draw-bridge down—the western gate 
Swung open to admit a cavalcade:— 
I sent my prisoner off—and here am I— 
Otho. And thou, poor trembling child—what sent 
thee here ? 
Ed. I could not sleep—so I was coming here, 
When—all at once—the thunder struck the walls, 
And blinded me : and then, he started up, 
That warrior-boy—and fell upon me there ; 
And would have slain me in the smoke— 
Otho. Be calm, poor child—( Draws Evovarp. te 
him who discovers the ring upon his finger.) 
Ed.—(Moritz and people withdraw. )—Huzza! he’s 
free | huzza ! 
Otho. What ails thee ?—art thou mad?—I am not 
free— 
Think’st thou I’d take my freedom of a boy ?— 

Ed. The ring! my lord, the ring!—I cannot speak— 
Lord Hermann’s ring! ’Tis known throughout the state— 
O yes, I knew—I knew he'd set you free— 

Otho. Edouard, have done—( Examines the ring.) 

Ah! not the purple stone 
That Eva gave me when I rescued her ;— 
A signet, rather. Should it be, indeed— 
I'll try its power—( Thunder.) 

What a dreadful night ! 

So still and beautiful but now !—so blue ! 
Now overcast with shadow ; All the stars, 
That wandered o’er us, not an hour ago— 

Ed. O, do not wrong tle lady, mighty man ! 

Otho. °1 wrong her, Edouard ?—never— 

Ed. ( Thunder—lightning.)—Sir, I fear— 
That flash has blinded me—I cannot see— 

Are you afraid of thunder, sir ?— 

Otho. ——Not much 

Ed. O Sir, I’ve seen that lady lock her hands, 
When travellers told her of your dreadful deeds, 
And mariners, who'd seen your gallant ship, 

Go bounding o’er the waves, with banners out, 


“ Well you do it again, that’s all!” repeated the | 


with some degree of anxiety. After a while he be-| lowing histeam. ‘ You do it again, | say—travelled | 
gins to distinguish the sound of voices, apparently |this road fifteen years ! and mean to travel it fifteen 
quarreling in a matter of life and death. A moment! more yit”—Raising his voice at every word now, | Lift up thy head, and tell me—who am I ?— 


or two more and he sees one solitary man—a great 
bull nigger, coming toward him with a step and a| way clear, &c. &c. &c. 
carriage that indicate nothing unusual, nor out of the 


way ; but while he is looking at him, the nigger stops | would as soon have put his right hand into the fire, as 


Laie) 


and throws up his arms, and flourishes his fist about 


and pours forth a torrent of gibberish, the very sound} *°t” 


whereof is enough to make your blood run cold 


though all the stranger can distinguish is—Goody- 
goree-midee! le’m me ketchee-oo ! dat’s all!—oh!— 
oh '—ending with a sharp guttural cry—that may be| . The BOSTON COMMERCIAL GAZETTE eharces Mr. Miller, of Lon- 
heard three squares off. And all this uproar the | another, which will be looked after ne .t week. 

knave repeats, without turning his head or looking 
behind him, as often as he hears a window open, or 
sees a child cross the street. You would swear from 
the words and the sounds, that the fellow was going 
to tear somebody limb. from limb, or to eat him up , : 
alive. No such thing—the fellow has no such idea— The weitihede Tow tenes they ae:— 
he is only letting off a little nigger ; just as the sailor- 
boy, who has got ashore from his first voyage,throws | Of this great city, with a sound of power, 
away his money by handfuls to prove that he is not| Like subterranean thunder—what a dream ! 
altogether so raw as the jibes of some tough old man- 


o’war’s-man, may indicate. 
Just so is it with our yankees. 
wrath ina very niggerish way. 


jaw ; and shake their goard-sticks (1) and heads at 
each other, till one gets out of all patience with their |! am unarmed !—and they are at the deor ! 
cowardly behaviour. ‘This very day as I was com- 
ing along a principal street of this town,I heard a Sa en a Tee OG et OD, OP GFE one 
furious outcry—the voice of a man threatening anoth- 


« Jee off| Otho. 
(1) Goads; long walnut sticks with a sharp nail in the end; used in driving Art thou a prisoner, too ?—Be silent there !— 


erat the top-most pitch of his voice. 


cattle. They never use a whip for oxea. 


They let off their _( Thunder.) 
They jaw—jaw— I all unarmed !—(listens) How now—that growing 


as other people hove in sight, and he began to see his 
Now, notwithstanding all these threats, the man 


»|strike that boy. Such is the native Yankee. 





’ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications hereafter. 





don, with the /ie alluded to in the last Yankee, and, of its own authority repeats 














OTHO—A TRAGEDY. 


Scene lll. Prison. Othoasleep. Thunder. Noise 
of approaching tumult—He wakes—. 
Oruo solus. 


Their congregated voice is like the sea, 
Rolling through every avenue and street, 


How like reality it was !—I heard their shout— 
And saw them clambering o’er the lofty walls,— 
Tearing their way to me like beasts of plood— 


noise— 
(Tumult in the passages.) 
(Dooris burst open. Morirz enters, pursuing Ev- 
tending in the passage.) 


Ed.—O, save me ! save me !— 
Moritz !—heaven and earth!— 





Like blood-red fire upon the wind. O, no !— 
You will not wrong the lady, I am sure— 


other, going away very quietly as he spoke, and fol-| She had a mother, too— 


tho. Rash boy—beware— 
|Much as I love thee, I would strike thee down, 
Beneath my feet, wert thou to—Edouard, speak— 


Ed. Indeed I do not know—have never known. 
Otho. Who taught thee to pronounce that word ot 


power ? 
A mother’s name ? 
Ed. Jehovah. 
Otho. (Thunder, Ev.: falls upon his face.) Thou 
afraid ! 


Afraid of thunder—crouching to the earth;— 
Yet able to articulate a word, 
That I—to whom the thunder of the skies— 
The lightning, and the stormy wind, are, but 
The apparitions of the battle, where 
The thunders of the earth are heard—that I— 
Though *twere to save my life, could never speak:— 
What mystery is this ?— 
Ed. I do not know— 
Nay, do not ask me, I am giddy, Sir— 
Beseech you, do not—giddy—sick and faint— 
(A flash illuminates the whole prison. Hermann 
seen stealing by the wall—afar off )— 


Otho. (Pursues it—and returns.) 


Again !—’tis very strange— 
Ed. What was it, sir ’ 
Otho. A shadow passing on the wall— 
Ed. Look ! look !— 


Otho. Be quiet boy, be quiet. Who goes there !|— 
That shape is new to me—so, thou art here! (to the 
spirit) 
How changeable thou art. But now, I saw— 
Thy plumed shadow float o’er yonder wall— 
Armed like a warrio:—darkening all the floor ; 
And here thou art, again—(Release my arm— 
Thy touch is deadly cold)—as, usual clad 
In that gay sunny tissue— 
Ed. Sir, F pray— 
(How black and stern he looks)—You frighten me— 
( Thunder.) 
Otho. Sad omens for a nuptial night, poor boy— 








Ye will not—ye’ll have uproar will ye !—boy, 





Ed. Ah, now you speak again, with your own voice-— 
Just now, you spoke, as if your words were meant 
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For something of another world— 

Otho. They were:— 
Sad omens these?— 
, But they expected them ? 
Otho—Indeed! 


Ed. Lord Hermann had a frightful dream—Sir— 
Otho. A dream !— 
Ed. He had in truth, my lord ; and she— 


The lady Eva, she’d an awful dream— 

Otho. Poor simpleton—have done—thy boyish heart 
Is coming through thy side : 

Ed. And so would yours, 
Had you but seen her, when she told her dream— 
About the bloody spectre of the sea— 

Otho. The spectre of the sea !— 

Ed. All over red ; 

Red plumage on his helmet, showering blood, 
At every step— 


Otho. Enough, enough—now go, 
And leave me to repose. 
Ed I dare not go— 


1 dare not—let me stay—such thunder—there ! 
The skies are all afire !— 
Otho. 
I pity thee—so feeble and so frail ;— 
Sv fearful, to0.—The world will break thy heart— 
Ed. Oh no—no, no—it cannot break my heart— 
Or if it should, what then ?—I’m not afraid, 
Boy that I am, to die—I hate the world.— 
Otho. It was not made for children such as thou ;— 
And yet, how terrible it is to see 
So young a creature weary of the world ; 
Nay, nay—no weeping, now—arouse thee, boy ; 
And take my blessing— 
(Embraces him)—there—farewe !|— 
Ed. Oh, no !— 
Otho. Dear boy, I tremble for thee—art thou ill >— 
Tis very strange—convulsed from head to foot— 
Each breath a sob ; thy clear, white forehead cold, 
As marble in the moonlight—wet with dew:— 
Arouse thee, boy |! up—up, and be aman ! 
Ed. Ah must it be ! must I then say, farewell ?— 
Otho. It must be so; but say it bravely, boy ;— 
That ashy lip’s unworthy of thee here— 
Stand up, and say it, like a man— 
Ed. Farewell !— 
Otho. Farewell, forever !—we shall meet no more : 
I love thee, Edouard ; and I fain would spare, 
Thy grateful heart, a—Edouard!—nay, for shame— 
How wilt thou bear thy gr.ef, when thou’rt a— 
He does not hear me—Edouard ! Edouard, wake — 
Poor, frigh'ed boy !—and so etleminate— 
Tis wonderful that I should ever feel 
( Bears him to the light—lays him on acouch ; and 
sits by him.) 
Compassion for a thing so very weak— 
And frail and cowardly, in human shape. 
If he were brave— 
(Springs a clasp at Edouard’s bosom; and staggers 


Alas, poor boy : 


away, struck with consternation. ) 
What mystery is this! 
I know not where lam. The dead are up! 
They haunt me everywhere—on every ee 
In every shape of beauty and of power ; 
Spirits and women—!— 
(Enter Eva—hair dishevelled.) 
Lo, another ! She ! 
With bright hair streaming through the dark— 


cva. O, mercy, mercy !—(kneeling.) 

Otho. Spirit I know thee ! 
Eva. Yea, mock me, if thou wilt ; but mercy |— 
Otho. What ! 


The shape of Eva, on her knees to me !— 

Rise up—or let me do thee homage—rise ! 

I cannot bear to see thee at my feet, 

Thou beautiful, pure spirit, in that shape:— 
Eva. O spare him! spare him!—he is in thy power!— 
Otho.—Look up—it cannot be—art thou, jndecd, 

The haughty Eva—underneath my feet ?— 

Rise up, or I shall spurn thee, rise !— 

Whom would they have me spare—?— 


Eva. The bridegroom, sir— 
My husband—Hermann— 
Otho. Woman ! art thou mad? 


(Epnovarp recovers—appears bewildered—and tries 
to conceal himself.) 
Otho. Arise and speak the truth. Art thou a bride?— 
Eva. I donot know—I should have been—but thou, 


And thy tremendous troop appeared— 
Otho 
I understand thee, now. 


Enough. 
But where is he ? 


| Are mortal, common, but more terrible, 


Eva. Sir, we do not know. 7 
Thy troop hath captured him— 

Otho. Alive or dead? 

Eva. Alive—alive!—They would not surely slay, 


A prisoner in ther power—unarmed. O heaven ! 
He does no! answer—what am I to think ?— 
Otho. Alive or dead, he shail return to thee : 
What, ho !—sir keeper—!— 
(Enter Keeper. )— 

Lead my followers hither. 
Eva. Avy, lead them hither—were they overpowered? 
Otho. Yea, lady, o-erpowered, at last— 

( £ait Keeper.) 
Forbear : 

Do not betray thyself. We’re overheard— 
But now, a creature lay upon that couch 
(Tis vanished now, I see,)—that years ago, 
I left upon her aeath bed—blessed child— 
Her apparition haunts me— 
(Enter Kezrer—Moritz—and followers guarded.) 
What! in chains !— 
In chains already. Break them, and come forth ! 
Eva. Strike off their fetters, keeper ; set them free. 
Otho. ask no questions, now ; Ido not ask— 
Why you are prisoners here ; nor why you've come, 
To rescue me from death, against my will. 
Do ye not know me! know ye not that I— 
If I but speak a word, can go abroad, 
As free as ever? 
Mor. We not know your power ! 
We know that with a word, this rocky roof 
Would tumble on our heads ; these battlements, 
And towers and palaces break down, at once, 
In thunder and in smoke— 
Otho. 
Ve overrate my power. 


Peace, babbler, peace ! 
My instruments 


In their simplicity, by far—But how is this?— 
Ye know that I've the power to free myself: 
And yet ye take a hostage for my life:— 
Nay, not content with hostages, ye come, 
Po sacrifice yourselves, and rescue me:— 
But we are losing time : arm, arm yourselves;— 
And bring Lord Hermann hither—is he safe ?— 
Mor. He is, my lord— 
Otho. He is '—Then ride for life and death. 
On to the rescue, sirs! and set him free ! 
(Bxeunt Moritz and followers.) 

Eva. Wilt thou not hear me?— 
Otho. Hear thee, Eva ?—no, 
I would not wreck thy peace of mind forever ; 
The bridegroom is at hand: I've not a word— 
A single word—for one like thee, to night.— 
I want repose: and there are those about, 
Whose awful tenderness would break thy heart. 
Eva. I shall obey. ( Evit Eva.) 
Otho. Now, Martha, where art thou? 
Thou beautiful dead child that followed me, 
And perished in my bosom, where art thou? 
(Evovarp, now Martna, comes a little forward 
from her concealment ; her collar open; and hair flow- 
ing loosely about her face.) 
Invisible, dear spirit !—ah, I hear 
A rustling in the air—and see ! a light 
Is kindling in the shadow—hush ! it comes, 
All covered with confusion— 
(MARTHA advances—covering her face with her hair.) 
Spirit, stay ! 
Stay where thou art, or thou wilt drive me mad ! 
Oh! if thour’t not the Enemy of mankind, 
Stay where thou art ! in mercy, spirit, stay—!— 
(Marna totters toward him) 
Nay—if thou wilt, advance !—and show thy power, 
Approach, and try me; place thy hands in mine : 
I'll bear it all, ifthou resemble her.— 

(She places her hands in his—bows her head upon 
them ; and sinks upon her knees.) 

Great God, it is alive !—what art thou ?—speak. 
Martha. O do not look so sternly on me, Sir?— 
Twould kill me now—a word would break my heart : 

Otho. What tale is this, that I have heard thee tell 
Of thy dead sister, who resembled thee? 


Mar. O, sir, forgive me! I am innocent— 
Otho. Thou mnocent—poor child—I pity thee !— 
Mar. Unfeeling man!—You shall not pity me ;-- 


Child though I am, sir, I would rather die, 
Than you should pity me. 
Otho. 
Mar. A broken-hearted girl—that Martha who, 
In childhood, loved you—Sir !—it is the truth— 
I have not long to live ; and would not die, 





But who art thou? 





Passing the love of women They may say 
That children connot love. I say ’tis false.— 

As last I sickened, with my love ; and you, 

How kind you were !—You never lefi me till 

The hand of death was on me—as you thought. 

But I remembered you ; and when I woke, 

(For I wasin a trance,) U loved you, still— 

And that, for many years, though all the world 

Made war upon you— 

Otho. Well, but why that dress? 
Mar. My own twin-brother died—our only son— 
The pillar of our house—our only hope— 

Just when our father had obtained the place 

Of page—in this old court ; and had, himself 

That he might save our forfeited estate, 

Watch over me and make the boy a lord— 

Forsworn his knighthood, and become a priest : 
Otho. Thy father had a hot imperious way ; 

I knew him well, poor girl. 

Mar. My father, sir, 
Hath been a stern, ambitious, haughty man, 

His life a War—one everlasting feud ; 

So—when my brother died—he took my hand— 

At midnight, sir—and placed it on his heart ; 

And made me swear that 1 would take his place ; 
And wear the page’s habit—so I have. 

Otho. A Father doom his child to martyrdom ?— 





Mar. What could he do ?—the fief was forfeited:—. 
And I, the daughter of a Knight ?— 

Otho. —Obey.— 

Mar. I did obey him, sir, I took the dress, 


Ready to die with shame— 

Otho. 

I undersiand it all—thy terror—tears— 
When ye were taxen captive ; noble girl !— 
I do not wonder now ; but where is he? 
Thy father, where is he ?— 

ar. Within the court ; 
Waiting until our fief hath been renewed ; 

And I ve done homage for it as a man. 

That over, we return to our estate ; 

Ito my womanhood ; and he, to arms, 


I see it all; 


Otho. Thou beautiful, brave child ! 

( Kisses her forehead.) —Farewell ! 
Mar. Fare thee well ! 
Otho. Farewell forever, Martha ; fare thee well ! 
Mar. Farewell forever !'—no !— 
Otho. ( Embraces her) There !—go in peace 
Mar. Wl never leave thee, Otho—here | stay ; 


And, come what will— 
Otho. Rash girl, forbear !— 
*T were death, for one so delicate as thou, 
To venture on a love like mine— 
Mar. Thy love ! 
I never dreamed of that. I've only prayed, 
Not for thy love, fer that would frighten me— 
But for thy safety ; and that, when I die 
A tear or two might fall upon my grave— 
A tear or two of thine— 
Otho. I pray thee—go— 
Icannot bear this tenderness—go thy way— 
Mar, It must be so—but we shall meet again, 
Alive or dead—inexorable man.— 
(Exit Mantua) 
Orno alone. 
One trial more, and I am satisfied— 
She dreams of me—the spectre of the deep ; 
And I—I know not if the ring has power ; 
But if it have, they’ll meet a wedding guest, 
Whose bearing shall appa! them :—Ah, that child ‘ 
I never felt my nature so disturbed, 
As by that innocent—I fain would weep, 
Wer’t not, that I have lost the power—aweet child ! 
(Ezit Orno.) 
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Lord Hermann, Eva ? 





Believe me, with a falsehood in my mouth :— 
Child though I was, I loved you, with a love 
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